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Fundamental Skills in the Learning of a 
Second Language (1) 


By M. M. Lewis 


In considering the fundamental skills in learning a second language 
we must first of all remember that the learner is already the speaker of 
a language—his mother tongue. And this is the most important factor 
_ in his new task ; it is the source of many of his difficulties and at the 
same time the source of much that will aid him in his task. 


I 


Let us then begin by reminding ourselves of what the mother tongue 
is for us and what part it plays in our lives. A language is, of course, a 
system of symbols—written and spoken words—by means of which 
people communicate ; that is, influence each other’s actions, feelings and 
thoughts. To use and understand a language is to employ a number of 
diverse and intricate skills : on the one hand, a combination of various 
| skills by which a person utters words so that he is understood by another; 
| on the other hand, a combination of skills by which he is able in turn to 
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respond to the words of another. All this is so familiar that one may 


easily forget how remarkable an accomplishment human language is ; { 


as compared, for instance, with the powers of communication possessed 
by most other creatures. 

But communication is not the only function of language in human 
life. It also plays an important part in the inner life of each individual: 
from the outset it is so closely bound up with all that he does, thinks and 
feels that it becomes the indispensable medium within which his 
thoughts and feelings live and move. 


Thus, by the time a person comes to the learning of a second language, | 


he is already in possession of a deeply-rooted system of skills ; or, it is 


perhaps truer to say, the skills are in possession of him. His brain is a | 
very different instrument from what it was when first he began to learn | 


the mother tongue. His brain is now attuned to the use of a system of 
language ; so that, at every moment of his waking life, he resorts to 


words. This is true even of a child of eleven who begins the study of a | 
second language ; much more so of an adult embarking upon this task. | 


The learning of a second language, then, is not merely the acquisition | 


of a new set of skills. It is something much more fundamental ; it 


involves changes in deeply-rooted habits, in forms of skill closely bound | 


up with thought, feeling and action. The learning of a second language 
demands modifications both slight and severe of these forms of skill ; 
they must now be set to work in new directions. But it is not learning 
something completely new : as, for instance, learning to play the piano 
as one’s first musical instrument. Learning a second language is the 


acquisition of something similar to, and yet in important details different | 


from, a skill already well known ; as when, for instance, a practised 
violinist sets himself to learn the ’cello. 

It is clear then that when one embarks upon a second language, the 
existing system of skills that we call the mother tongue may be both an 
aid and a hindrance to progress. Let us now examine this more closely, 
noticing the processes that go to make up the task, the aids that may 
sustain and foster progress and the obstacles that may hinder it. 


2 


The process of learning a second language will obviously vary 
according to the circumstances in which this is carried out ; whether 
it is learnt alone, for instance from books and gramophone records ; or 
with a private tutor ; or in a class ; or in a community in which the 
language is current, for instance among native speakers of the language. 
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But all these varied circumstances have certain things in common and 
it is only these that we are able to consider here, in order to remind 
ourselves of both the aids and the hindrances that arise from the fact 
that the learner already uses his mother tongue. 

First of all, it is not true to say that the symbols that make up the 
new language are wholly unfamiliar or meaningless to the learner. On 
the contrary, they have, collectively, this meaning for him, that he 
knows that they constitute a language. This, of course, helps him, for 
it puts him into a receptive state of mind—the attitude of a person who 
is bent on interpreting a system of symbols. On the other hand, he is 
hindered by the fact that the new language is in some ways like, in other 
ways unlike, his own language ; he is groping to discover which is which. 

As a system of symbols, a new language has at least four features to 
which the learner must pay attention : 

(i) the relation between symbol and sound. 

(ii) the relation between symbol, sound and meaning. 
(iii) the syntax of the language. 
(iv) the relation between syntax and meaning. 

The relation between symbol and sound is by no means simple. 
There are a number of possibilities here which we can illustrate from 
Russian, as approached by an Englishman who knows only his mother 
tongue. 





SYMBOL SOUND 


bI | Absent from Mother Tongue {i] | Absent from Mother Tongue 


2K | Absent from Mother Tongue [3] 
a! eee ee oe = . nisin 
X | Present in Mother Tongue [x] | Absent from Mother Tongue 

B_ | Present in Mother Tongue [v] |Present, with different 

| /symbol in Mother Tongue 


Present in Mother Tongue 


M_| Present in Mother Tongue {m] | Present, with same symbol 
in Mother Tongue 











It is evident that each of these cases presents its own task to the learner. 
The first of these, bI, in which both symbol and sound are unfamiliar, 
may at first sight appear to be the most difficult to master. But this is 
not necessarily so ; for although it is true that the learner has a new 
habit to establish—the recognition of the new symbol, the making of 
the new sound, the association between the two——the very fact that all 
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of the constituents of the habit are new may be an aid to him, in that the 
danger of interference by past, already established skills, is relatively 
absent. On the other hand, if any of the constituents are allowed to 
become associated with past habits, the danger of interference at once 
enters. If, for instance, he begins by associating bI with B and I, he 
will have something to relearn as he proceeds. Or again, if he is told— 
as in some elementary books on Russian—that the symbol bI stands 
for a sort of [i] as in bit, there may be interference ; because of this 
association with a familiar sound he may find it so much the more 
difficult to make the new back sound that bI really stands for. The 
practical corollary of this—one well known to every experienced teacher 
of language—is that it is wise mot to associate the new sound with one 
somewhat similar in the mother tongue. The new sound should be 
learnt and practised as a new sound. 


In the second case, )K, where a new symbol represents a familiar 
sound, it is the opposite advice that is needed by the learner. Here 
the difficulty is that something new, the symbol, has to be associated 
with something already familiar, the sound. The learner will gain if 
from the outset it is made clear to him that the sound{3] is one that he 
has used all his life in such words as pleasure. It will not help him— 
indeed it may be a positive hindrance to him—to be told that the 
Russian 2K is pronounced z/ ; this is explaining the unfamiliar by the 
unfamiliar. He may struggle for a long time, trying to make the queer 
combination z-h, before he realises—if he ever does—that he merely 
requires to produce his old friend [3]. 


The third case, x, in which a symbol familiar in the mother tongue 
represents a sound [x] absent from it, again demands its own specific 
treatment. Here the aid to the learner lies in this, that the sound to be 
made is new ; his task will be relatively straightforward if he learns it 
as a new sound. On the other hand there are obvious pitfalls. The 
learner must not be allowed to associate the symbol x with the sound 
[ks] that it represents in the mother tongue, or there will be inter- 
ferences. Again, he must not be allowed to associate the new sound [x] 
with one that he already makes, e.g. [k], or once more there will be 
interference. 


The fourth case, B, in which a symbol present in the mother tongue 
now represents a sound [v] also present in the mother tongue, but 
differently symbolised there, likewise demands its specific treatment. 
The principles that have emerged in our discussion of the first three 
cases are applicable here also. The learner must grasp from the outset 
that B stands simply for the very familiar sound [v], and should be 
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helped to resist the possible tendency to regard B as standing for some- 
thing peculiar to Russian, e.g. a sound between [v] and [b]. 

The fifth case, M for [m], which we have included for the sake of 
completeness, needs no comment. 

To sum up, it is evident that there are certain fundamental principles 
underlying the task of learning the symbols and sounds of a new 
language, in relation to those of the mother tongue. These are, first, 
to extend the scope of the familiar habits of the mother tongue to 
embrace the new ones to be established in the second language, where- 
ever there is real similarity. Secondly, the learner must be aware of 
associating the symbols or sounds of the second language with those of 
the mother tongue wherever this association may give rise to interference 
with the new habits to be established. 

(To be continued.) 





English Idiom and English Character 


By G. H. Phelps 


M. Stéphan, a Frenchman who has lived most of his life in England, 
and who is well known to us as a Professor of French at London 
University, and as a teacher of French over the B.B.C., once told me of 
an amusing experience he had, when as a young man he yisited England, 
confident of his mastery of the English language. He was sitting in a; 
railway carriage when he noticed a big headline across the front page of 
his neighbour’s newspaper. It read “SUDDEN COLLAPSE OF 
KENT ”. M. Stéphan was horrified : what dreadful catastrophe of 
Nature had thus stricken a whole English county ? And yet, how calm 
his neighbours were, how unmoved at this great disaster !| Was this, 
then, an example of English phlegm ? 

But of course no terrible earthquake, no colossal land subsidence had 
suddenly visited Kent : it was merely that the Kent cricket XI had been 
quickly and unaccountably dismissed by the bowlers of the opposing 
team ! But M. Stéphan’s confidence in his knowledge of the English 
language was sadly shaken ! 

If an idiosyncracy of meaning in a single word can confuse the 
foreigner in this way, then there is no need for me to stress the 
intricacies of idiomatic usage. Yet the difficulties must be met and 
surmounted. 

In the old-fashioned English courses “‘ idiom ” was often treated as 
an “ additional luxury ”, relegated to an appendix at the back of the 
primer, to be tackled only by the most ambitious or advanced students. 
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Modern English courses do not make this mistake, but idioms are still 
handled rather gingerly ; a pinch of idiomatic expression is cautiously 
sprinkled into the lessons from time to time, in the hope that the student 
will gather them up into his crop as a pigeon does grit ! Even now idiom 
is seldom regarded as the most essential component of the diet. 

The caution of teachers is of course understandable. It is very 
difficult to find any practical ways of teaching idiomatic usage, which 
defies academic rules and categories. Most human activities lend them- 
selves to some degree of classification, and even Language, the medium 
that expresses the whole complexity of human experience, submits itself 
to the logician and the grammarian. But the bother is that the logicians 
and grammarians only civilise the fringes of language ; they cannot 
penetrate the barbarous hinterland where luxuriates the jungle of 
idiomatic speech. And to grasp the classifications of the logician and 
grammarian is merely to arrive at the lowest common multiple in a 
language. Idiomatic usage, the element which gives to each language its 
significant personal and national colourations, does not submit easily to 
rules. 

It is this that makes both the teaching and learning of idiomatic usage 
so often an unsatisfactory business. There is no routine to help one 
along, no convenient subdivisions into parts of speech, conjugations, 
declensions and the rest. And what should be the most exciting stage 
in the learning of a language often becomes the dullest—a mechanical 
listing of expressions quaint but boring, which resemble those dreary 
grammalogues at the back of shorthand textbooks, which are funda- 
mental to the system but so irksome to learn. 

Is there however an approach to the learning of idiom that will make 
the process easier ? It is the purpose of this essay to try to suggest 
“angles of attack” that will make the study of idiom intellectually 
rewarding and imaginatively stimulating. 

I think it is a good idea to have a special “‘ idiom book ”. Now a start 
can be made by drawing up a list of those idioms that occur in more or 
less the same form in English and your own language. Certain oddities 
of utterance are international in usage, or at least common to large 
language groups. It is better to group these under sub-headings 
according to various themes and subjecis—occupations, sports, social 
intercourse, etc. The use of some sort of classification does undoubtedly 
make learning easier, and it is fascinating to watch expressions in which 
the slow processes of language evolution have worked similarly among 
different peoples. It is interesting, that is to say, from a human point of 
view, not merely in terms of linguistics. 
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“From a human point of view ”—that is really the crux of my 
argument. I believe that idioms should not be regarded as mere 
** collectors’ pieces ”’. I admit that the excitements of “‘ idiom hunting ” 
can be as intense as those of the collection of rare butterflies, or beetles, 
or coins. This sort of passion is appropriate if you are dealing with your 
own language, or if you know another language very well indeed, but it is 
out of place in learning a new language. Idioms must be considered 
primarily as pointers to a vast range of human activities, as a form of 
revelation of the human heart. For idioms are indeed exciting historical 
and psychological clues. And if the learning of idiom is considered from 
this point of view--as a means of investigating the tradition and 
character of a people—then it becomes truly significant. 

** A dictionary,” Anatole France wrote,“ is the Universe in alphabeti- 
cal order ” : and idiomatic usage is that part of a dictionary that contains, 
in a compressed and telescoped form, the hopes, desires and ambitions 
of countless thousands of unknown men and women, whose only 
memorial is in these pieces of vigorous and undimmed expression. No 
history is so fascinating as this history of the “‘ ordinary man ”—which 
is perhaps the history of the human spirit itself—and in the study of 
idiomatic language we find a valuable method of elucidating this history 
and placing it in its proper perspective. 

The fact that ijiom impinges upon the wide human field should 
provide the teacher with a great opportunity. Pupils may not always be 
interested in the grammatical complexities of a foreign language, but 
human beings cannot help being interested in other human beings, and 
when a subject becomes not a dull routine but an exciting exploration of 
other people’s lives, learning becomes an intellectual and emotional 
pleasure. 

It is with reflections such as these in mind that you should approach 
your “ collection of idioms ”. First of all the pupil’s interest must be 
stimulated in the human beings who speak the lahguage he is learning ; 
and each idiom must be regarded as a microcosm of a nation’s whole way 
of life. 

I have before me a collection of English idioms compiled by a 
Portuguese student of our language whom I knew at the British Institute 
in Lisbon. It is called Say It As the English Do’. It is a good little book 
with “he idioms arranged under various headings such as “ Idioms 
Concerning Clothes ”’, “‘ Idioms Concerning Colours, Fruits, Flowers, 
Parts of the Body ”’, etc., and the Portuguese equivalents are printed on 


1 Say It As The English Do, by Maria Manuela Texeira de Oliveira, Libraria 
Portugalia, Lisbon, 1941. 
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the right-hand side of the page. My criticism of the book is that the 


pas 


idioms and their various groupings are never related to reflections about / get 


the people who use language in this particular way. 

I must now give some examples of the ways in which English idioms 
can be interpreted as indications of a peculiarly English way of acting, 
thinking, or feeling. Let us begin with the most difficult, and in fact 
the most important branch of English idiomatic language—I mean 
the group of idiomatic expressions formed by an idiosyncratic use 
of prepositions. 

Now prepositional usage varies from age to age, it varies among 
peoples speaking the same language in different countries, and it is 
often an index to class or occupational differences. The sailor, for 
example, is disgusted with the landsman who talks about being “‘ on ” 
a ship. To the landlubber the sensation is indeed that of being “ on ”, 
in fact almost “‘ on top of ” a shifting and unsteady world, but to the 
sailor “‘ im a ship” conveys the sense of belonging to an intimate and 
well-organised community. 

English prepositional usage is usually concerned with the com- 
munication of shades of sensation. An interesting example is provided 
by the use of the words “in ” and “ at” in connection with places. 
As a rule we say that a person is “in London,” “in Rome ”, “ in 
Paris ”—but he is “ at Cambridge ” or “‘ at Tours ” or “ at Coimbra ”’. 
The point is that we use “ in ” for large cities and capitals, and “‘ at ” 
for smaller places. But if we ourselves are actually living in, or staying 
in the place, then we use “‘ in ”—because we are anxious to express the 
actual experience, the sense of belonging, the sensation itself. Notice, 
too, that the French idiom is “‘a”’ in both cases, and Professor Darmes- 
teter has pointed out’ that the French “ a4 ” often replaces the English 
“in”, “with”, “at”, and “by”. The French, in other words, 
are not interested in making these particular distinctions, and we have 
in fact established a difference of attitude that is specifically English. 
For whereas the French language 7s concerned with logical distinctions 
and refinements, the English language is determined rather to express 
the infinite variations of physical or nervous sensation. 

Many interesting differences of emphasis in prepositional usage 
also emerge when we compare English and American practice. In 
America it is more correct to speak of getting “on” and “ off” a 
train. There is a business-like urgency about the operation, and then 
perhaps one is meant to think of those high American locomotives 
stopping at tiny stations on the vast American prairies for their 





1 A. Darmesteter, The Life of Words, English translation 1886, p. 90. 
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passengers to climb up and “on” to them. The English however 

| get “‘ in ” or “ out ” of the train—they wait for it to puff into the friendly 

| station, for the door to swing open, and then im they go to the stuffy 
little compartment—and notice that English trains have “ homely ” 
separate compartments, not long Pullmans—and there they enjoy 
sitting among their fellow countrymen (even if they don’t address a 
word to them !) until the time comes for them to get out of their 
temporary home on wheels. 

Perhaps, too, there is a subtle distinction of behaviour as between 
| Englishmen and American in the American’s curt “ on time ”’, and the 
far more elastic and accommodating “ up to time ” of the Englishman. 

One of the largest classes of English idioms consists of phrases formed 
by the placing together of a preposition with a noun, adjective, or 
adverb—phrases like “at hand”, “at length”, “by far”, “ by 
chance ”, “‘ of late ”, “‘ in turn ”, etc. 


' And even more numerous are the expressions in which the adverb 
follows the verb—‘‘ keep down ”’, “ set up ”, “ fall out ”, “ turn in ”, 
“tell off”, etc. These have been described as “ phrasal verbs ”, 


_ and they are very important indeed. 


In all these cases the important point to note is the terse, muscular 
quality—the way in which the idiom squirms and struggles to express 
| the actuality of experience. This desire of the English temperament 
to find in words the nearest possible equivalents to sensuous reality 
lies behind the greatness of English poetry. The outstanding quality 
of Shakespeare’s genius, for example, that communicates itself indeed 
over and above the barrier of translation, is in this communication of 
thought and emotion in words and imagery that “ act directly on the 
pulses ”’. 

The real core of English idiom therefore is in those usages dealing 
with the gradations of physical sensation. It is not surprising, then, 
that there is a tremendous number of idioms derived from the human 
body and its members. Your “ idiom album ” will have many pages 
devoted to expressions such as “ to save one’s skin ”’, “ to lend an ear ”, 
“ not to be able to stomach something ”’, “ none of your lip ”, or “‘ head 
over heels in love ”. 

The use of parts of the body in idiom is of course a phenomenon 
that we find in other languages. But we have a great advantage over 
the Romanic languages, in our efforts to render human thought and 
feeling in phrases descriptive of the motions of the human body, in 
these “‘ phrasal verbs ” that I have just mentioned. For the full meaning 
of many English verbs is dependent on the preposition or adverb that 
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follows it. Our language is full of verbs which throw off meanings in 
bewildering variety, like the leapings of a fireworks display, according 
to the prepositions with which they combine. And by the way I’m 
afraid that even when you’ve got a verb firmly pinned down with an| 
adverb or preposition, it can change its meanings with Protean rapidity. 
The Oxford Dictionary cites 52 meanings of “ take up ”—and 67 of 
“set up ”. 

These “ phrasal verbs ” are usually formed from simple verbs which| 
express the acts, motions, and attitudes of the body or of its members.) 
The important thing about them is that they translate a vast variety 
of human actions, and feelings, not into visual images, but into what 
the psychologists call kinaesthetic images—that is to say they 
immediately transfer to the brain the actual sensation belonging to 
some particular attitude or motion of the body. And what is more| 
interesting they often translate intellectual concepts into terms of | 





nervous or muscular sensation. 
The verbs that are richest in their powers of transformation are 


“oo”, come”, * ren“, ~ Ol", “coke ™, “lock ™, “put ™, “ot” 
and “lay”. It is a good exercise to write these verbs down in your 
Idiom Book, one at the top of each page ; then after each verb put down 
every English adverb and preposition you can think of; see if the| 
“ phrasal verbs ” thus formed make sense ; you will be surprised to 
find how many of them do. For all of these verbs combine with adverbs 
and prepositions in bewildering profusion and they seem to possess, 
as Logan Pearsall Smith says, “‘ like radium ”, an inexhaustible store 
of life and energy. 

Of course you may complain that we have been discussing some- 
thing different from Idiom as it is generally understood. But these 
turns of speech certainly are examples, and very important examples, 
of English idiomatic usage. And don’t be led astray by the academic 
disapproval of some grammarians who condemn these combinations 
as slang ; they are nothing of the sort; they are used by all our best 
writers, and they lie at the very centre of the English language. At first 
sight they may seem to present to the foreigner the baffling appearance 
of a dark and tangled forest, but if you are ever going to understand 
English properly you must “ take your courage in both hands ” and 
plunge into it. 

When you have got to grips with this body of English idiomatic 
usage, I think you will see that these combinations of verb and particle 
probably take the place in English of gestures of hand or face, which 
are almost entirely lacking in English, but which are such a vivid 
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accompaniment of the speech of Latin peoples—whose languages, 
on the other hand, are poor in the emphatic use of particles. So 
remember that when in conversation the Englishman’s face and body 
seem to you to lack sympathy and animation, his speech may contain 
the equivalents of all sorts of bodily by-play. 

You will, as a matter of fact, find the same determination to express 
the actualities of physical sensation in other types of English idiom. 
For example in the use of “‘ doublets ”—that is, phrases in which two 
words are placed side by side for the sake of emphasis—“ at beck and 
call”, “‘ to cut and run ”’, “ fits and starts ”, “‘ hammer and tongs ”’, 
etc. They are sometimes the repetition of the same word, as you will 
see from my expression above—“side by side”, or in “again and again”, 


> < 


“out and out”, “ neck and neck”; sometimes alliteration helps— 
“bag and baggage ”’, “ rough and ready ”, “ rack and ruin ” ; some- 
times rhyme adds to the effect—“ fair and square ”, “‘ wear and tear ”, 
“high and dry”. In all these cases there is the evident desire to 
communicate energetically and the method employed is similar to the 


banging of a fist on the table. 


A curious feature of English idiomatic language is the fondness for 
phrases which, in their components, are meaningless. Many of our 
idiomatic expressions have baffled even the linguistic specialist. They 
cannot exactly exnlain “ to beat hollow ”, “‘ to go the whole hog ”’, 
“the bitter end”, “a game leg”, etc., though we who use the 
expressions know what they signify. In these illogical expressions 
there seems to be reflected a certain English reluctance to submit too 
unreservedly to the logician or the academic, and at the same time a 
“sense of fun”, a love of the incongruous, which is by no means 
unrelated to our great comic literature. 


There is indeed a good deal of humour in English Idiom : on the 
other hand, there is little that is romantic, or pictorial, or that makes 
a direct appeal to the sense of beauty. It is a good idea when you are 
drawing up your list of idioms to have a section comparing and con- 
trasting the idiomatic usage of various countries. You will notice that 
quite a few would be impossible in English. Expressions like the 
French “ dormir a la belle étoile”’, or the Spanish “ dormir en el 
meson de la estrella” would sound out of place in English. We can 
only offer “ to sleep in the open air ”, and for the German “ das Blaue 
von Himmel liigen ” we have the mundane “ to swear that black is 
white’. On the other hand, when we borrow idioms from other 
languages we often make them more vivid if not more beautiful 
Our “ goose that lays the golden eggs ”, with its expressive alliteration, 
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is a far gayer bird than the French “ poule aux oeufs d’or ”’, and “ to| for 1 


kill two birds with one stone ” is a more dramatic version of “ faire | 
d’une pierre deux coups ”. 

I think these distinctions in idiomatic usage reflect genuine tempera- 
mental differences. Similarities of outlook can also be found in the idiom 
of various countries. When I was in Portugal I discovered several 
Portuguese idioms that embody a sense of humour very similar in 
many ways to that of the English. The strip of pavement in front of 
Lisbon’s principal café, for example, was called “ passeio dos politicos ” 
— politician’s walk ”, and “‘ a universidade de Casilhas ” also tickled 
my sense of humour. It is used to describe a gathering of fools . . . for 
Casilhas is noted for its unusually large number of donkeys ! 

English idiom, too, lacks the preoccupation with refinements of 
social intercourse that is so noticeable in French idiom. Philosophical 
and ethical ideals occur rarely in our idiomatic language, which is 
concerned chiefly with worldly values, and which is full of shrewd, hard 
commonsense. Success and money are highly valued (and even more 
so in modern American idiom) ; “ first fiddle”, “‘ to feather one’s 
nest ”, “‘ cock of the walk”, “‘ to have the ball at one’s feet ” are a 
few of the idioms expressing this attitude of mind. There are also many 
idioms that describe various ways of “ getting the better of ” other | 


. ee ——EE 


people—‘ to catch tripping ”, “ to take in ”, “ to steal a march on”, | 
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“to crow over ”’, “ to do in the eye ”, etc. There are many expressions 
of contention, striving and rivalry—‘* to be at daggers drawn ”’, “ to have 
a bone to pick with someone ”, “ to give the cold shoulder ”, “‘ to spike 
someone’s guns ”, etc. There is little friendliness in our idiom, but 
we have a vast vocabulary of vituperation and abuse. This is above all 
directed against listlessness, ineffectiveness, lack of social co-operation 
— slacking ” as we put it. There are numerous idioms devoted to 
this end—“‘a bad egg’, “ rotten to the core’, “a ne’er do well ”’, 
““ not worth one’s salt ”, “‘ good for nothing ”’, “‘ to kick one’s heels ”’, 
and “to let the side down”. A large number of idioms also tilt at 
pretentiousness, boastfulness, “‘ bossiness ” (to use a slang term)— 
“* putting on side ”, “ giving oneself airs ”, “ showing off ”’, etc., and 
incidentally the slang vocabulary of the armed services is rich in this 
type of expression. 

There is much homely wisdom in English idiom, and many of the 
expressions in this group derive from the kitchen and the farmyard— 
“to put the cart before the horse ”, “‘ horse sense ”’, “‘ sheep’s eyes ”, 

> ¢¢ 


“to take with a pinch of salt’’, “to cook someone’s goose,” etc. Phrases 
descriptive of low spirits or fear are rare, but there are a good number 
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for mental bewilderment (“ at a loss ”, “‘ all at sea ”) or astonishment 
(“ taken aback”, “struck of a heap”, “ you could have knocked 


The feeling that figures most in English idiom perhaps is exaspera- 
tion. There are hundreds of idioms to express this emotion—“ put out”’, 
“‘ rubbed up the wrong way ”’, “ touched on the raw ”’, “ to make one’s 
blood boil ”, “‘ to have one’s teeth set on edge ”’, etc. 

All this does not perhaps convey a very complimentary picture of 
the English character! But, in connection with these angry and 
brusque phrases, it must be remembered that one of the most important 
functions of idiomatic speech (as perhaps of all language) is the 
exhortation of the social group to solidarity, to further co-operative 
effort, to “ sticking together!” In fact this frequency of expression 
conveying anger, reproof, exasperation, should not necessarily be 
interpreted as an index to a national character that is morose and 
quarrelsome. It could also be explained as a proof of the English 
determination to achieve social cohesion and unity—in the light of 
which the evolution of the English Common Law and of English 


' Parliamentary institutions might be considered. These explosions of 


English idiom are perhaps like the war-cries of savage tribes or the 
beat of drums that rally the whole social group to concerted action. 
Certainly there is, in English idiom, a very large number of expressions 
embodying determination, unwillingness to give up or‘admit defeat— 
“to set one’s teeth ”’, “ to stick to one’s guns ”’, “ to put one’s back 
to the wall’, “ to put one’s shoulder to the wheel ”’, “ to nail one’s 
colours to the mast” are some examples. And Winston Churchill’s 
phrase from his famous speech after Dunkirk “‘ We will ight them on 
the beaches, we will fight them in the streets ” is rapidly becoming an 
idiomatic expression, used half-humourously on all sorts of occasions. 

In this essay I have ignored a large number of idioms ; notably I 
have omitted mention of the large groups that deal with English 
history and traditions, that exploit the terminology of our law courts 
and institutions, or of our popular sports and pastimes, or those which 
derive from our literature or cultural heritage. Perhaps I shall be able 
to deal with these in a later article. At any rate, I hope I have persuaded 
teachers and students of English to start an idiom scrapbook, and to 
approach the study of idiom not as a dull grammatical exercise, but 
as an exciting exploration into the traditions and way of life of a whole 
people. 

For idiom is “ the life and spirit” of a language and of a nation. 
Through the study of idiom you can really begin to understand a foreign 
people. 
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We have had enough of superficial understanding between nation 
and nation. In future we want something more than the arid “ know- | 
ledge ” of the grammarian. We don’t want languages to be taught or 
learned as if they were empty formulae, useful merely as a basis for , 
the tourist traffic or trade agreements. I believe that the investigation 
of idiomatic language, properly interpreted, will contribute towards 
a deeper understanding, and so help the nations of the earth to live 
together in mutual toleration, love and respect. 








The Teaching of English in Holland 
By Dr. D. M. E. Habbema 


Holland, a small country, surrounded by powerful neighbours, 
speaking French, German and English respectively, with a population 
that has the roving instinct, characteristic of sea-board peoples, has 
always been keenly interested in languages. 

The first foreign modern language to be taught in this country to any 
considerable extent was French. It was the language of art and culture 
and the knowledge of it was indispensable to those who wished to be 
considered educated and refined. 

From the beginning of the nineteenth century the so-called French 
schools were attended by the better classes, French being used at court. 
Many French-Protestant churches all over the country attracted 
numerous congregations. Even at the present day the Eglise Wallonne, 
from the point of view of administration belonging to the Dutch 
Reformed Church, has maintained itself in most of the larger towns. 
However, French, as a language, has now been ousted from its predomi- 
nant position by English. 

The change has been gradual but distinct and especially after 1914 
it became evident that the interest displayed since the beginning of the 
twentieth century had come to stay. 

Up to 1913 it was only at the State University of Groningen in the 
extreme North-East of the country that a chair of English was found. 
In that year, however, the Amsterdam town council appointed Dr. 
A. E. H. Swaen as professor of English at the municipal university. 

Apart from a small number of teachers of English educated at 
Groningen, the majority were prepared for the various state diplomas 
by private tutors. Naturally this condition of affairs was changed and 
in many respects improved after Amsterdam University opened its gates 
to students specialising in English. Further, Dr. E. Kruisinga, dis- 
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satisfied with the University training of candidates for the teaching 


| profession, founded the School for Modern Languages at The Hague in 


1914, The expressed object of this institution was never to lose sight of 
the ultimate destination of its students and therefore to concentrate as 
much as possible on the language of today, on the practical command of 
that language, on the method of teaching, and the study of psychology. 

In this connection it may be useful to point out that the institution 
of a subdivision somewhat similar in function to that of the Department 
of Education of an English University is a fairly recent innovation in 
Holland. 

So far, a university in this country had been a seat of learning, not 
an organisation to promote vocational training for teachers of languages. 
Professors of English also were occasionally appointed because of certain 
academic attainments without any regard to a sufficient practical 
command of the language of every day. This again was reflected in the 
curriculum where such subjects as Gothic, Old English, Middle 
English, and the history of Literature, received more attention than a 
thorough study of present-day English. 

There is no doubt that it is partly owing to the work of Dr. Kruisinga, 
whose Handbook of Present-Day English provided a solid basis for the 


| recognition of the importance of the study of the phenomena of the 





present stage of the language, that great changes for the better have been 
introduced in later years. , 

Moreover, teachers and prospective teachers of English in Holland 
have always been alive to the necessity of regular contact with England 
and the English and have generally succeeded in making up for the 
deficiencies of their training by frequent visits to the United Kingdom. 

The universities of Groningen and Amsterdam confer their own 
degrees, whereas the school at The Hague prepares its pupils for the 
State examination, as do private tutors. 

There are three State certificates, the first qualifying the holder to 
teach in elementary (senior) schools, the second enabling him to take 
the three lower forms of the secondary schools, whereas the possession 
of the third constitutes him a fully qualified teacher of English. 

It is outside the scope of the present article to treat in detail the 
difference between the three certificates. Suffice it to say that the 
training for the first two aims pre-eminently at a practical command of 
the language through a synchronistic or horizontal study of present-day 
English. The training for the third and last degree comprises a historical 
survey of the language and the variations it underwent in passing through 
its various stages. 
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So much for the qualified teachers, among whom there have always 


been a number of British nationals, willing to take the trouble of study- / 


ing grammar and phonetics in addition to other theoretical subjects 
that they migh® be fully recognised as competent to give school 
instruction in their mother-tongue. 


In addition to these there have always been a considerable number of 
British teachers with excellent personal qualities but officially non- 
qualified, who have supplied the demand for instruction on the part of 
the general public. 

From the very beginning, say, roughly a hundred years ago, English 
has been a compulsory subject in grammar schools and secondary 
schools, the two kinds of scholastic institution that furnish practically 
all the students for the universities. 


Originally it was the grammar schools that had a monopoly in this 
respect and as long as this lasted it was the passive command of the 
language, more particularly of the written language, that was aimed at. 
Candidates for the school-leaving certificate, which gives admission to 
the university, were required to translate a passage of fairly difficult 
English prose, selected from, say, Macaulay’s History of England. 


The situation changed entirely when in 1863 an Act of Parliament 
instituted the secondary school, whose object was to train its alumni 
for practical work in industry and commerce. From this time onward 
a passive command of the language was no longer considered sufficient; 
it was the active mastery of the spoken and written language that came 
first. 


As a natural consequence of this change it became usual for pros- 
pective teachers of English to spend one or more years at boarding 
schools in England, where they usually taught French or German and 
discovered for themselves that the only way to learn a language properly 
was to spend some time in the country where it is spoken. 


The rapid progress they themselves made helped them to realise that 
the old method of teaching, in which the native tongue of the pupil 
played an important part, was unsatisfactory. A revolutionary change 
in the teaching of English in Holland was the result when they switched 
over from the indirect to the direct method. The use of Dutch became 
taboo and presently was dropped altogether by the advocates of the 
new system. It was not long before they received the unconditional 
support of the educational authorities, who could not fail to be 
impressed by the rapid and improved results of the new method and by 
the evident enthusiasm of the pupils taught in this way. 
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About 1900 two of the ablest exponents of the direct method, 
L. H. P. Eykman and J. C. G. Grasé, published school manuals based 
on the new system. The latter in his two books : The First Three Months 
and The First Year made an extensive use of a rather primitive, though 
fairly successful system of phonetic transcription, an innovation that has 
had a beneficial effect on the pronunciation of English in Holland. 
Since then numerous school-books have been published, based on the 
same or a similar principle, but unfortunately making use of a confusing 
mixture of phonetic systems. Nowadays, however, practically every one 
uses the phonetic transcription of the Association Phonétique 
Internationale. 

The direct method in its orthodox form has not been able to maintain 
itself, teachers having found out that in its results it is not always so 
direct as the name implies. The system in general use at present is 
eclectic, trying to combine the indubitable excellence of the direct 
with certain no less evident advantages of the indirect method. 

English is taught in all the forms of the secondary schools, where, 
owing especially to the comparative simplicity of the grammar, fairly 
rapid progress can be made, so that after a couple of months pupils have 
mastered the verbal forms, can formulate simple sentences, read an 
anecdote, enjoy riddles, limericks, nursery rhymes, and find no difficulty 
in understanding their master when he speaks to them in English. The 
writer of this article remembers not without some gratification 
that about fifteen years ago a headmistress of a famous English school 
attended some of his lessons at the Keizersgracht Secondary School in 
Amsterdam. She was most surprised when, on asking for how many 
years the pupils of a particular class had received instruction in English, 
she was told that, apart from some very few who before the holidays had 
not got their remove, none of them knew any English when they came 
into this form two months before. After that it was a pleasure to inform 
her that all this was just normal and that it would be quite easy to 
direct her to a dozen or more schools of the same type in the same town 
where on an average equivalent results were being attained. 

The teaching of a correct pronunciation demands a good deal of 
attention. It takes a lot of time, but most teachers realise that it is of the 
greatest importance for ali that follows. 

The two great stumbling blocks th and r particularly require a great 
deal of persistent effort. However, it is felt that a good practical com- 
mand of the sounds of English, both in isolation and in various 
contexts, is a most important asset and well worth having a certain part 
of every period invested in it. Masters of foreign languages unanimously 
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hold that it is very little use teaching people a certain vocabulary and 
some grammar, so that they may handle that vocabulary to the best 
advantage and attain a satisfactory degree of fluency if, as soon as they 
open their mouths to speak, they give themselves away, raising a laugh 
at the wrong moment. 

In many schools gramophone records are used so as to give pupils a 
chance of testing what they have been taught by personal hearing ; 
Linguaphone courses and occasionally B.B.C. broadcasts are being 
employed to the same end. 

While students thus acquire a certain facility in forming sounds 
correctly and recognising them by ear, they are brought into contact with 
simple texts, describing the normal activities of every-day life. Assuming 
that the lessons begin in the second week of September of any year—as 
is usually the case—most pupils are able to read a connected story in 
the following summer term. This rapid advance, rendered possible by 
the factors mentioned above and by the congenial character of the 
language, makes English one of the most popular subjects of the 
curriculum. 

This is not the only cause of its popularity, which is partly due to 
the generally attractive nature of the B.B.C. programmes to which 
people have got into the habit of listening ever since this was forbidden 
by the Germans. Then again the cinema exercises a certain influence 
because nobody likes having to depend on sub-titles for a proper 
understanding of the story; the characters of most of the films 
displayed speak English or at any rate a language more or less 
reminiscent of it. 

Music hall songs and folk songs form another centre of interest as 
does the language of sports and games. 

Taking all in all, it is not surprising that at the start of the second 
year, and frequently before that, part of the time set apart for the 
subject can be devoted to a somewhat more detailed study of grammar, 
while at the same time most classes start reading an annotated story or 
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novel and set some periods apart for the treatment of an anthology of | 


poetry. 

In the higher forms stress is laid on the active mastery of the language 
and pupils get some practice in writing essays, letters and reports and 
making speeches on subjects selected by themselves or their teacher. 

For the school-leaving certificate, which gives admission to any 
university in the country, every one has to pass an oral test in English. 

At the grammar schools the test consists in a translation from English 
into Dutch. At the secondary schools in which science and mathematics 
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and occupy a predominant position there is an oral examination in addition 


best to the written translation. At the commercial type of secondary school 
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the written part of the examination is made up of a report or some 
letters to be written in English in addition to a translation as above. 

At all secondary schools the oral examination gives an opportunity to 
test the candidates’ pronunciation and fluency, together with their 
knowledge of English literature. 

No mention has been made in the above of the many thousands of 
pupils of the commercial evening classes, by far the great majority of 
whom take English as one of the three subjects they are allowed to select. 

The fact that throughout the occupation it was realised that the fate 
of the world depended on the activities of the English-speaking peoples, 
and the subsequent liberation of the country by the Canadians, the 
British and the Americans have naturally had a rousing effect on the 
study of the language of the liberators. 

Thousands of exchange visits were the result and these in their turn 
stimulated greater concentration on the medium of intercourse. 

There can be no doubt that English holds pride of place among the 
modern foreign languages taught in the Netherlands. 





ENGLISH POETRY 
ON GRAMOPHONE RECORDS (2) 
Below we give further records of gramophone records of English poetry. 
LINGUAPHONE SHAKESPEARIAN SERIES 


Read by JOHN GIELGUD 
Record No. 28-9 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE : Gratiano’s Speech (Act I, Scene 1) 
** Let me play the fool : With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come.” 


, AS YOU LIKE IT: Jacques’ Speech (Act II, Scene 7) 


\ 


** A fool, a fool : I met a fool i’ the forest.” 
KING RICHARD THE SECOND: John of Gaunt’s Speech (Act II, 
Scene 1) 
** Methinks I am a prophet new inspired.” 


SONNET CXVI 
“* Let me not to the marriage of true minds admit impediment.” 


Record No. 30-32 


* AS YOU LIKE IT: Jacques’ Speech (Act II, Scene 7) 








** All the world’s a stage, and all the men and women merely players.” 
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THE TEMPEST : Prospero’s Speech (Act IV, Scene 1) 
** You do look, my son, in a moved sort, as if you were dismay’d.” 


KING HENRY THE FIFTH: King Henry’s Speech (Act III, Scene 1) 
** Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more.” 


KING HENRY THE FOURTH: Hotspur’s Speech (Act I, Scene 3) 
“* My liege, I did deny no prisoners.” 


Record No. 33-4 


OTHELLO: Othello’s Speech (Act I, Scene 3) 
“* Most potent, grave and reverend signiors . . . Her father lov’d me.” 


HAMLET : Hamlet’s Speech (Act II, Scene 2) 
“OQ! what a rogue and peasant slave am I.” 


Record No. 35-6 


HAMLET : Hamlet’s Speech (Act IV, Scene 4) 
** How all occasions do inform against me, and spur my dull revenge ! ” 


SONNET XVIII 
** Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day ? ” 


KING RICHARD THE SECOND: King Richard’s Speech (Act III, 
Scene 3) 
““O God ! O God ! that e’er this tongue of mine .. .” 


Record No. 37-8 


KING HENRY THE FIFTH: King Henry’s Speech (Act IV, Scene 3) 
“What’s he that wishes so ? My cousin Westmoreland ? No, my 
fair cousin.” 


A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM: Oberon’s Speech (Act II, 
Scene 1) 


“IT know a bank where the wild thyme blows.” 
Puck’s Speech (Act III, Scene 2) 


** My mistress with a monster is in love.” 
Oberon’s Speech (Act III, Scene 2) 


** Thou see’st these lovers seek a place to fight.” 


Cost of series: £2 2s. 


THE LONDON LIBRARY OF RECORDED ENGLISH 


In addition to “ The Voice of Poetry ” (two volumes, Columbia) 
detailed in our issue for November 1947 and the Linguaphone 
Shakespearian Series detailed above, there are now available the 
records of the London Library of Recorded English. This will comprise 
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| a large and representative anthology of English literature on gramo- 


phone records. The initial programme comprises sixty double-sided 
records in sets of six. The first two, Book I, Lyrics, and Book II, 
Narrative Poetry, are now ready. 

A useful booklet is being supplied with each album. This contains 
articles on :—The Art of Reading, Contents of Books I and II and 
some notes on the poems, Poetry in Schools, technical notes on the 
production of this library, and hints to help teachers in the best methods 
of presentation. 

The editors, V. C. Clinton-Baddeley, scholar of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, author and broadcaster, and Joseph Compton, a Director 
of the English Festival of Spoken Poetry, have sought carefully to 


_ choose poems and passages which reflect the different moods and 


aspects of English literature. They have gathered together a number 
of talented speakers, many of whom are already known to the public as 
actors or readers of poetry on the radio, including :—Robert Harris, 
John Laurie, Cecil Trouncer, Pauline Letts, Cecil Day Lewis and 
Dylan Thomas. 

The producers are United Programmes Limited, of 8, Waterloo 
Place, S.W.1. Further information will be supplied by the producers. 
The cost of an album of six records is about seventy shillings including 
postage, packing and purchase tax. Tax is not charged on records 
for export. 





Teacher or Text-Book 
by E. V. Gatenby, M.A. 


It has often been remarked that the incompetent teacher blames the 
text-book but the successful teacher works without one. Conditions 
vary, of course, according to the subject, and to the extent to which a 
text-book is a work of reference containing a collection of facts ; also 
according to the importance that method has in the imparting of 
knowledge of a given subject. Again, one may ask whether the text- 
book is intended mainly for the pupil or the teacher, or for both. In 
geography, for example, it may be assumed that a teacher has every 
right to grumble if the material is badly arranged or the facts not clearly 
set forth ; and even the best teacher could not be expected, without 


| great waste of time, to draw on the blackboard all the maps and charts 


required by his students. In history, too, and in such subjects as 
economics, the text-book is designed as a book for reading and study 
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by the pupil under the direction of the teacher. In such cases, most 


will agree, facts and the order of their presentation are more important | 


than pedagogic method. 

When we come to foreign-language classes, however, especially 
where the teacher is not a native speaker of the language he is teaching, 
a unique background has to be considered. In the first place, the pupils 
already have a sound practical knowledge of one language, and it serves 
all their needs of expression. The acquirement of a second instrument 
of thought and communication is from the outset a most artificial 
undertaking. It involves the development of a second set of muscular 
habits as well as thought processes to achieve an object already reached 
by another. and natural route. Some 80 per cent., it is estimated, of 
second-language teachers the world over are not as proficient in the 
language they are teaching as a native speaker of the age of ten. The 
conditions under which instruction is given—one teacher to many 
pupils, a bare class-room without equipment, the absence of absorbing 
activity, the conscious learning, the few brief hours devoted to the 
work, the lack of natural compulsion—are artificial in the extreme, all 
very different from those in which we acquired our mother tongue. 
And lastly, it.is to be remembered that in learning our own language, 
which we did extremely well, we used no text-book at all until we were 
masters of the colloquial medium. 

What, then, do we expect of the language text-book ? Two very 
important things needed, pronunciation and intonation, it cannot give 
at all. These can first be learnt only from sound, not writing. It follows, 
therefore, that unless gramophone records are used, the teacher’s voice 
is essential for interpreting the written symbols of sound symbols. 
We should bear in mind that speech sounds themselves are mere symbols 
for objects, actions, and qualities and the relations between these. To 
start with the printed word, which is two steps removed from reality, 
is therefore not a common-sense proceeding. 

But though one does not in Direct-Method teaching start with a 
book, there are many reasons why it is impossible to apply the complete 
natural! process in the classroom, and a language text-book is usually 
necessary for the teaching of reading, and possibly writing, as soon as 
a lesson has been taught and learnt orally. It is also needed as a 
permanent record for teacher and pupil of what has been taught, so 
that any necessary revision can be done. Perhaps its most important 
use is as a time-saving scheme of work: It supplies a scientifically 
selected minimum of vocabulary and structures arranged in logical 
order, thus relieving a teacher of the trouble of working out his own 
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| of assaciations between things and their names. 


course. In addition, it provides pictures and other aids to the forming 


At this point one is bound to consider the two extremes : the untrained, 
unimaginative teacher who is entirely dependent on the text-book for 
both material and method, and the trained or experienced and gifted 
teacher to whom a language text-book is merely a record of material 
to be used in class. However bad the text-book, the good teacher will 
not be handicapped by it. Unfortunately the converse does not hold 
good, for though a text-book may be compiled in such a way that it 


, is a fool-proof guide to the inexperienced teacher willing to follow it, 


nothing can save the teacher (or his unfortunate pupils) who is wedded 
to the translation or dead-language method. Where, however, the 
young teacher is content to adopt the methods and keep to the course 
provided for him in such a book, he cannot go far wrong. 


It is now recognized that for sound instruction in any foreign language 
in school the Teacher’s Hand-book should contain more than the text 
used by the pupils. We have to cater for the majority of teachers, those 
of average ability, not those who seem born to the task of teaching any- 
thing they know by their own personal methods. What is needed is 
proper direction in the teaching of all words and structures, abundant 
practice material, hints on what to emphasize or avoid, particulars of 
teaching devices, additional exercises, and, above all, a record of 
structures as well as words. Apart from picturable objects and easily 
demonstrable actions or qualities, almost every English word, especially 
the structurals (but, as, since, again, seem, etc.) requires individual 
treatment. Even where a quick translation is permissible in order to 
give the meaning—and a translation is often the most direct way of 
doing this—it does no more than give the meaning : it does not teach 


| it; neither does it teach what is still more important—the use of the 


| 






word and familiarity with phrases containing it. In all probability the 
pupils’ book gives only one example, e.g. “‘ It’s a long time since I saw 
you”. What the pupil needs for learning this word, in this particular 
structure, and with this particular meaning, is a dozen parallel examples : 
“It’s a month since I left Istanbul ”, “ It’s not long since we began 
this book”, “ It’s only a week since Mr. Jones left”, etc. For other 
structures with since, and for other meanings of the word, a different 
set of examples is required. How many teachers will provide them of 
their own accord ? Very few. Yet language-teaching depends for its 
success on just this repetition, this mechanization, what Palmer calls 
the “ fusing ” of word, meaning, use, and association. The teacher 
who is a fluent speaker, and consistently uses the language he is teaching, 
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may supply sufficient repetition in the course of class-room talk, 
unconsciously following a natural process ; but one cannot expect it 
from an average English teacher of French or a Turkish teacher of 


English. For them, the Hand-book must supply the copious extra | 


material the pupils need. 


There are many other points upon which guidance should be given. | 


For example, in the class-room there is no time for Nature’s haphazard 
instruction, in which something is learnt only because the occasion or 
necessity demands it. No teacher can remember all the usages and 
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structures that have been taught, and it is a common fault to assume } 


that because a pupil knows a word he also knows how to use it in a 
multiplicity of phrases. He may have understood then in “‘ Then go 
to your desk ”, but this is not sufficient to give him the meaning of 
the word in “ Look in your note-book, then ”. The Hand-book helps 
the teacher here—and through him the pupils—by a careful listing 
of what meanings and usages of a word have been taught up to a 
particular page of the text-book, and by selecting for him those which 
must be taught. 


Whether the language text-book is to be more than a repository of 
teaching material and to aim at imparting wisdom as well as knowledge 
is a question often discussed. Once more, perhaps, it is the average 
teachers, those with no outstanding personality or culture, whose 
influence needs to be supplemented by that of good books. Yet, looking 
back on our school-days, which of us remembers his text-books ? It 
is our teachers we remember, good, bad, and indifferent, rather than the 
contents of school-books ; and it is our teachers’ influence, including 
their way of interpreting the books, that remains with us. Character- 
building, and the development of personality, come about mainly from 
human contacts, and we may be content if the text-book compiler 
limits his efforts to the producing of a technically sound book, leaving 
the privilege of “‘ education for living ” to the teacher. 


To sum up : the language text-book, owing to the peculiar conditions 
governing language study, cannot, or should not, be regarded as a 
direct medium of instruction. It cannot teach the spoken word, and 
it cannot give pronunciation or intonation. What it can do is to provide 
material for reading and writing, activities which should follow, not 
precede, hearing and speaking ; and to help the teacher by giving him 
a ready-made course for oral work together with a variety of extra 
material for practice and devices for teaching. A separate Teacher’s 


Hand-book is essential. In a subject where method is of supreme . 


importance for success, the ideal text-book is of more value to the 
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teacher than the pupil. As regards moral influence, it is not the duty 
of the compiler to usurp the functions of the man or woman who is 
in direct personal contact with the children. On all counts, the book 


, is subservient to the teacher. 
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The Question Box 


Question : In the excellent dictionary of Professor Daniel Jones I find 
the phonetic transcription of image [imid3]. When we hear this word 
we perceive two different vowel sounds, the second one being almost [e]. 
Why are they not represented by two different symbols ? 


Answer : It is true that probably most speakers would make a slight 
difference between the two vowel sounds of image, though perhaps 
hardly to the extent indicated in the question. However, as this 
difference is not significant in English, i.e., as it is never employed to 
distinguish words, the two vowels are said to belong to the same 
phoneme. Ina broad transcription, such as that used in the dictionary, 
there is only one symbol per phoneme, so that differences of sound 
within the phoneme are left unrepresented. Such a transcription 
is quite unambiguous, but it does presuppose that the reader knows the 
rules for the distribution of variants. See the Introduction to the 
Dictionary. 


Question : When can we use the expression good day instead of 
good-bye ? 

Answer : Good day is now used only by shop-assistants, and even 
they seem to be giving it up. 


Question : The definite article the, Grammar says, is omitted before 
nouns such as church, school: nevertheless I have often seen it used 
before these same nouns. In what cases is it right ? 


Answer : The general rule is that the definite [or indefinite] article 
is used when the speaker is referring to a concrete church or school : 
the church is ten minutes walk from here, they are building a new school 
next year, the school ts in financial difficulties. If the speaker is thinking 
of church or school as functions, i.e., equivalent to divine service or 
education, the zero article is used : are you going to church this morning ? 


, he and I were at school together ; school is over at four. Note also the 


Church is represented in the House of Lords. 
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Question : Which pronunciation would you prefer to teach in an 
English class for Spanish-speaking people : [ti:t{] or [ti:for], [rimembo] | 
or [rimembor], [f>:wad] or [f>:rword], and so on ? 


Answer : We sympathise with your difficulties, but if it is your aim | 


to get your students to speak Standard Southern English, you must 
teach them the r-less forms. 


Question : Which is correct : a mother with her children walks to the | 


market-place or a mother and her children walk to the market-place ? 
Is there any difference between the two sentences ? 


Answer : Both are possible. The difference is that in the second 
sentence the mother and the children are given equal importance, 


while in the first one the children are treated as an appendage to the 
mother. 


Question : What is the difference between therefore and that’s why ? 


Answer : The choice is a matter of style : therefore belongs in a closely 
reasoned argument, where that’s why would give an impression of 
flippancy and lack of precision ; that’s why is colloquial, and in the 
ordinary light chit-chat of daily life therefore would sound pompous. 


Question : Is it wrong to say I want to become a doctor instead of 
I want to be a doctor ? 


Answer : It would be pedantic to maintain that the first formulation 
is impossible—hardly anything is, in language—but the second one is 
undoubtedly much more common. Strictly speaking, there is a 
possible difference in meaning between the two sentences : the first 
suggests an interest in becoming, i.e. in medical training, while the 
second one deals with being, i.e. with the practice of medicine. 


Question : Would this instead of so be absolutely wrong in Pat blackened 
his brother. When he had done so, he took him to the negro-dealer ? 


Answer : No. Either would do equally well. 


Question : Such words as no, know, go, window are pronounced [nou] 
and [neu], [gou] and [geu], [windou] and [windeu]. Which of of these 
methods is correct ? 


Answer : This diphthong varies enormously within the English- 
speaking world (see Ida C. Ward, The Phonetics of English), and English 
people often have very strong feelings about the variants encountered, 
for instance over the wireless. Foreign learners would, in general, 
do well to adopt a not too extreme pronunciation—certainly not fronter 
than [du]. But if your English is by way of being very good, you 
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should cultivate that member of this and of other diaphones which best 
suits your personality. 


Question : What English monolingual dictionary can replace any 
bilingual dictionary ? 

Answer : There is a wide range of English monolingual dictionaries, 
from the huge Oxford English Dictionary down to the one-volume match- 
box size. The choice depends on how much English you know and on 
what type of work you have in hand. For advanced work you can 
hardly be satisfied with anything less than The Shorter Oxford Dictionary 
(two volumes), and you will find Roget’s Thesaurus invaluable in your 
search for the mot juste. But no monolingual dictionary can entirely 
replace bilingual dictionaries, e.g., for looking up such well-defined 
words as the names of plants and animals. 


Question : Is there a difference in meaning between who is King of 
Sweden ? and who is the King of Sweden ? Or is the latter question quite 
incorrect ? 


Answer : Bothare correct, and there is a difference in meaning between 
them, but it very hard to explain exactly what that difference is without 
writing a complete treatise on the English articles. However, we might 
attempt a concrete answer as follows : the change of article, by changing 
the value of King of Sweden, also changes the value of who, so that the 
two questions require different answers. The first one is adequately 
answered simply by giving the name, Gustav V : the second one, on 
the other hand, demands a biographical sketch. In other words, the 
first question is equivalent to what is the name of the present incumbent 
of the Swedish throne ?, the second to what sort of a man is the King of 
Sweden ? 





Book Reviews 


Essential English for Yugoslav Students, by C. E. ECKersLEY and Dr. D. Susoric. 
Longmans Green and Co. 96 pages, 2s. 6d. 

Essential English for Spanish Students, by C. E. ECKERSLEY and E. SARMIENTO. Long- 
mans Green and Co. 96 pages. 2s. 

Essential English for Turkish Students, by C. E. ECKERSLEY and E. V. GATENBY. 
Longmans Green and Co. 94 pages. 2s. 6d. 

A Polish version of this ‘‘ Introductory Course” has already appeared and was 
reviewed in our June 1947 issue. These three new volumes follow the same lines. 
There is a section on pronunciation. In this the symbols of the International Phonetic 
Association are supplied and for each sound a description and a comparison with 
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sounds in the learner’s language. Twelve pages of grammar notes in the learner’s 
language follow, after which come the first ten lessons of “ Essential English ”’, 
Book One, with a vocabulary and notes in the learner’s language. 

This bi-lingual introductory course will be welcomed by learners who study without 
a teacher as well as by those teachers who prefer to use more translation than is usual 
in English classes in the Institutes of the British Council. 


English for the Foreigner, by E. LEwy and W. PeRcivAL. Longmans Green and Co., 
Ltd. 292 pages. 7s. 6d. 

This is a comprehensive book which should be of great use to the advanced learner 
and to those who teach English as a foreign language. In addition to such usual 
subjects as grammar, common errors, spelling, punctuation and letter writing, there 
are chapters on colloquial English, dictionaries and reference books, English traditions 
and customs (including a full account of meals, both in the home and in the restaurant) 
and geography. ‘There are appendices with irregular verbs, abbreviations, legal and 
commercial terms and much other information. 

The book will be useful to those foreign students who plan to visit Great Britain. 


Grammar at Work, Parts II and III, by J. H. G. Grattan and P. Gurrey. Longmans 
Green and Co. 155 pages. 

Part I of Grammar at Work appeared in 1939 and the many teachers who have used 
it will learn with pleasure that Parts II and III are now published. The books are 
designed primarily for the pupil who has English as the mother-tongue. These books 
will rouse his interest in the language and help him to express himself more clearly 
in speech and writing. The exercises are all practical and the pupil who works his 
way through them should leave school well able to write lucid and correct English. 


Reading Aloud, by CLIVE SANSOM. Speech Fellowhip, 1 Park Crescent, London, W.1. 
32 pages. ls. 8d., including postage. 

This is a most valuable booklet and should be read by all who are teaching English 
whether in English-speaking countries or in countries where English is being taught 
as a foreign language. Clear speech is very important, Some attention is given to 
pronunciation but stress and intonation rarely receive the attention they deserve. 
This pamphlet is full of practical advice and has the advantage of being written in 
non-technical language. Phonetic and tonetic transcriptions have great advantages 
but there are many teachers who will prefer the less technical presentation. 


A Manual of English Speech, by GEOFFREY CRUMP. Pitman. Pages 32. 3s. net. 

Here is another small book on voice production. There are chapters on the speech 
organs, the production of speech sounds, effective speech (through control of pitch, 
inflexion, accent, emphasis), and exercises. The book will not help the foreign 
student to learn English but may be useful to him in the later stages. 


Abraham Lincoln, by JOHN DRINKWATER. Oxford University Press, Geoffrey Cumber- 
lege. 74 pages, ls. 6d. 

This is the latest addition to the ‘‘ Plays Retold ” Series. Drinkwater’s play is here 
retold by Ronald Seth in the standard vocabulary of 2,000 words. All words outside 
this vocabulary are defined ina glossary. The play is preceded by a short introduction 
which provides the historical background. 


The War of the Worlds, by H. G. WELLS, abridged and edited by L. Brander. Oxford 
University Press, Geoffrey Cumberlege. 117 pages. 2s. 6d. 

This is a simplified version of H. G. Wells’ famous thriller. The original story was 
published fifty years ago. In spite of the numerous inventions and discoveries that 
have made war more scientific in recent years, the story of the invading Martians is 
still exciting. Schoolboys learning English will certainly enjoy this version. 


Correct your English, by B. MENDELSSOHN and J. W. PALMER. Revised edition. 
Longmans, Green and Co. 182 pages. 3d. 6d. 

Composition Exercises in Elementary English, by A. S. Hornby. Revised edition. 
Macmillan. 184 pages. 2s. 6d. 

Both these books have been frequently reprinted since their first appearance 
and both now appear in revised editions. They provide a combination of simple 
grammatical information with very numerous exercises. They are well suited to the 
needs of classes where corrective work is desirable. 
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